Notes
38. refectory. The room used for meals in monasteries, &c.
86. He cursed him, &c. For an even more circumstantial curse
see Tristram Shandy, iii. ch. xi.
102. Sacristan. Or sacrist, the official in charge of the sacred
vessels, &c., of a religious house or church. It is a doublet of
'sexton*.
131. plenary. Entire, absolute, unqualified.
159. Conclave. The assembly of Cardinals for the election of
a Pope, or, as here, the creation of a saint.
162. Jim Crow. The name of a popular negro air from a
play produced at the Adelphi Theatre in 1836.
THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN
Robert Browning (1812-89) ranks with Tennyson as the
most famous English poet of the nineteenth century. Much
of his life was spent in Italy. He married in 1846 Elizabeth
Barrett, the poetess. Browning's poetry is often difficult on
first reading, but it amply repays the labour of close study.
This poem (which appeared in Dramatic Lyrics, 1842) was
written to amuse Willie Macready, son of the great actor.
According to Dr. Berdoe's Browning Cyclopaedia, the poem is
apparently based on a passage in Verstegan's Restitution of
Decayed Intelligence in Antiquities (1605), but there is no reason
why Browning should not have got the story from Hameln
itself, for in that town, which, by the way, is in Hanover and
not in Brunswick, an inscription on the Rattenfangerhaus
records the legend, giving the date as June 26, 1284. According
to Baring-Gould, who has treated of the tale in his Curious Myths
of the Middle Ages, Grimm has collected a quantity of evidence
for the historical nature of the incident. Baedeker suggests
that it is based on a distorted recollection of the Children's
Crusade of 1211. According to Verstegan's account the
children disappeared on July 22, 1376.
To all students of Browning's poetry an indispensable aid is
Dr. Berdoe's Browning Cyclopaedia, published by Messrs. George
Alien & Co. 3. which, with the kind consent of the publisher^, has